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A HELLENISTIC STATUETTE 


esting, and important classical 

accessions made by a museum in 
this country in recent years is the little 
figure which is the subject of this short 
paper. It was acquired in the end of 
1923 by the Rhode Island School of 
Design, by means of the Museum Appro- 
priation and special gifts. Prior to its 
purchase it was in the collection of 
Freiherr Theodor von Karg-Bebenburg, 
in Munich, and while in his possession 
was photographed and published in 1912 
in the famous series of plates of Greek 
and Roman Sculpture edited by Arndt 
and published by the firm of Bruckmann 
in Munich (1). It is said to have been 
found at Knidos. 


This is a statuette of a youth between 
eighteen and twenty-two years old. The 
lower legs and the forearms are missing; 
the latter were dowelled to the upper 
arms. Otherwise it is astonishingly well 
preserved, the nose, usually the most 
vulnerable point, being intact. It is of 
Parian marble of exceptional purity and 
beauty. 


On the back are three holes, two of 
which have been filled with plaster, and 
one utilized for the support which holds 
the figure to the modern base. The 
reason for these holes is not entirely 
clear, and the writer in the Arndt- 
Bruckmann plates considers them 
modern; this may well be the case, as the 
only possible explanation for them other- 
wise would be that the figure was orig- 
inally attached to a slab, and was in 
very high relief, which is most unlikely. 


Slight traces of color exist,— red in the 
hair, and yellowish brown on certain of 
the flesh parts. Since the first publication 
of the statuette, much of the color 
noticed at that time has disappeared. 

The writer of the short notice in the 
Arndt-Bruckmann series rightly states 


O'= of the most beautiful, inter- 


(1) The number of the plate is the Arndt- 
Bruckmann series is 650. 
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that this is one of the most valuable 
originals of the end of the fourth century 
B. C., that has come down to us. He is 
naturally struck by the thing that comes 
to the mind of everyone familiar with 
Greek art who observes this statuette for 
the first time,— its resemblance to the 
statue of Agias at Delphi, attributed to 
Lysippus. 

Great as this resemblance is, it is 
really, on a close analysis, only super- 
ficial, and is based largely on the pose. 
The shape of the head is different, and 
the treatment of the muscles of the body 
shows another influence at work, as I 
shall try to show. Nevertheless a com- 
parison of its proportions with those of 
the Agias will be found convenient. It 
is only fair to say, however, that it should 
be borne in mind that there is a modern 
group of scholars who deny the Agias to 
Lysippus (2), and indeed it is hard to 
believe thatit and the ‘‘Apoxyomenos’’ ( or 
‘Youth scraping himself’) in the Vati- 
can, usually assigned to Lysippus, can go 
back to originals by the same hand. 

In order to convince ourselves that the 
inspiration for this little figure must be 
sought from a far different source than 
Lysippus, we must consider the pose, and 
the treatment of details. We must also 
consult the ancient literary sources con- 
cerning the style of this sculptor, (seeing 
that there is so much dispute about the 
Agias) and see if our youth exhibits 
peculiarities listed by these authorities. 
Furthermore, we must attempt a recon- 
struction of the statuette, to determine 
its original height, in order to find the 
canon of proportions employed, and see 
if it is that of Polyclitus, or that of 
Lysippus. 

(2) The most recent publication on this subject 
known to me is by H. Philippart, in the Revue Belge 
de Philologie et d’Histoire, vol. III, 1924, pp. 1-12. 
I wish to thank M. Philippart for courteously 
sending mea copy of his article, which I should 
not otherwise have seen. The most authoritative 
statement of the group denying the Agias to Lysip- 
pus will be in the dissertation on this sculptor, 


shortly to appear, by Prof. Franklin P. Johnson of 
the University of Illinois. 
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The preserved height of our figure is 
ATT m., or about 183% inches. In order 
to obtain the approximate original height, 
it will be necessary to determine the 
length of the legs below the knees, which 
are missing. By applying the usual 
ratio, we obtain as a result an approx- 
imate measurement of about .665 m., or 
roughly 2614 inches. It must be borne 
in mind that this measurement does not 
pretend to be accurate, but provides 
us with a rough figure to work with. 

The difference between the canons of 
Polyclitus and Lysippus lies in the pro- 


portions of the body, those of the former 
sculptor being more massive and heavy, 
and especially in the ratio of the head to 
the total height. In the canon of 
Polyclitus it is roughly one seventh of the 
whole; in that of Lysippus, the head is 
smaller and more compact, being about 
one eighth. A measurement of the size 
of the head of our youth, when divided 
into the height obtained above, gives us 
a result of a little less than a seventh, but 
nearer that figure than an eighth. We 
may therefore be safe in saying that the 
canon adhered to by the sculptor is 
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closer to the standard of Polyclitus than 
to that of Lysippus. 

Let us now see what further differences 
we may note by a comparison of this 
statuette with the stylistic evidence 
afforded by the testimony of the ancient 
literary sources. Our principal aid in 
this investigation is the elder Pliny, who, 
as is well known, devoted a portion of 
his treatise on Natural History to a dis- 
cussion of the history of art, and who, 
though himself not a very reliable critic, 
nevertheless preserves the traditions 
handed down by earlier writers. From 
him we learn that Lysippus began his 
career by working in a bronze foundry, 
and that his statues were exclusively in 
that material. ‘‘He is said,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘to have done much to advance 
the art of sculpture by his careful treat- 
ment of the hair, and by making the head 
smaller and the body more slender and 
firmly knit than other sculptors, thus 
imparting to his figures an appearance of 
greater height.’”’ He also speaks of “‘the 
extreme delicacy of his work, even in the 
smallest details,’ as its most individual 
feature (3). 

An examination of this statuette, and 
a comparison with the above statements, 
will convince the examiner that entirely 
different forces are at work. In the first 
place it is obvious that this is the work of 
a master in marble technique, who 
employed that medium from choice. It 
cannot therefore be an original of a man 
who worked exclusively in bronze, though 
there is nothing so far to prevent its 
being a fine contemporary copy of a 
bronze original. But when we come to a 
comparison of it with the remark of 
Pliny regarding the ‘‘careful treatment 
of the hair’ by Lysippus, we see at once 
an entirely different influence at work. 
For so far from being painstakingly 
worked out, the hair is most impression- 
istically and roughly blocked out of the 
marble. Nor is the body ‘‘firmly knit’’ 


(3) The above translations will be found in H. 
Stuart Jones’s Ancient Writers on Greek Sculpure. 
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as we understand the bodies of Lysippus’s 
statues to have been. In the case of the 
Apoxyomenos, and also of the Agias, 
there is a dry effect, almost as if the skin 
were tightly stretched over the muscles, 
and there were no intervening layer of 
flesh. In this figure this effect is dis- 
tinetly absent: the muscles are well 
clothed with flesh, and the texture of the 
surface is warm, and softer than on the 
statues assigned to Lysippus. Details 
tend to be impressionistically rendered 
throughout, and certainly, where shown, 
are not emphasized. 

We can therefore say with truth that 
the sculptor was not working entirely 
under the influence of Lysippus. What 
school does show the most influence? To 
this question there can be but one 
answer,— that of Praxiteles. Let us now 
take up the points of resemblance be- 
tween this statuette and the work of that 
master. 

First of all, there is the pose. In the 
projecting right hip, and the curve of the 
median line, we are at once reminded of 
the ‘‘rhythmic curve” so common and 
peculiar to this school. The more one 
looks at this figure the more pronounced 
does that curve become. This is a pose 
of indolence and rest—the figures 
attributed to Lysippus give rather an 
impression of energy and alertness. 

In the second place there is the treat- 
ment of the hair. This is absolutely 
characteristic of Praxiteles and his fol- 
lowers, and is best shown on the Hermes, 
where the hair is very roughly blocked 
out, and, for a female example, the well- 
known ‘‘Bartlett Aphrodite” in Boston, 
now almost universally believed to have 
been made by an immediate pupil, if not 
by the master himself. 

Thirdly, the rendering of the flesh, 
soft, warm, and pliable, without being 
womanish, and the impressionism shown 
in the treatment of the muscles, reminds 
us of many of the works assigned to 
Praxiteles. 


There is, however, one rather impor- 
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tant difference between this figure and 
this school of sculpture, and that is in the 
shape of the head, and the expression. 
Praxiteles’s heads are long and narrow: 
the expression, due to the downcast eyes, 
is dreamy and contemplative. This head 
is distinctly squarer than the Praxitelean 
type, while the eyes look directly to the 
front. The expression is alert, and fixed 
on a point, without any of the intensity 
characteristic of the third great fourth- 

' century sculptor — Scopas — and in this 
detail recalls Lysippus. 

We have, then, a statuette made by a 
highly skilled worker in marble, very 
much under the influence of Praxiteles, 
and, to a lesser degree, Lysippus,— in 
other words, an eclectic work of art, 
where the artist is consciously adopting 
characteristics of different schools to 
create the thing he has in mind. This 
eclectic style is typical of the period after 
Alexander the Great, known as the 
Hellenistic age, which may be said to 
begin at about 323 B. C., and continue 
until the Roman conquest of Greece in 
146 B. C. 

The sculpture of this era has been best 
studied by the late English scholar, Guy 
Dickins, whose untimely death on the 
field of honor in 1916 was an irreparable 
loss to the study of Greek art. Heshows 
that the tide of creative art shifted at this 
time from Greece proper to Asia Minor 
and the Eastern Mediterranean lands, 
and divides the sculpture into three 
schools — Pergamum, Rhodes, and Alex- 
andria. Of these three, Rhodes, uncon- 
quered by Alexander, and a wealthy, 
independent city state till absorbed by 
Rome, preserved longest and in greatest 
purity the standards of the great age of 

’ Greek art, Pergamum and Alexandria 
being both subject to new influences. It 
is, therefore, to Rhodes that we must 
probably look as the place where this 
statuette was probably made. Further- 
more the close proximity of Rhodes to 
Knidos, the alleged place, tends rather 
to support and confirm, rather than 


Alt ay 
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deny, this theory. 

In conclusion, a word as to the exact 
date of this beautiful little figure. It 
must belong early in the Hellenistic 
epoch —at a time when the influence 
of the great masters of fourth century 
sculpture was living and not academic— 
when some of them, like Lysippus, may 
still have been alive, and when those who 
had died were not more than a genera- 
tion removed. In other words, it is 
certain that it must be placed in the end 
of that century —it is too near to the 
spirit of the great age of Greek art to be 
put any later. Stephen B. Luce 


A PAINTING 
By Andrea di Giusto 


HERE probably has never been a 
A Re in which painting played so 

large a part as in the Italian Renais- 
sance. Artists of all degrees of skill 
strove to satisfy the demand for their 
work, the lesser talented not hesitating 
to be influenced by, if not directly work- 
ing in, the manner of the greater genius. 
But the chief thing to note is that the 
general average was of a high order and 
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most expressive of the period, and many 
of the works of the great artists are a 
part of the world’s cherished heritage 
today. 

To the group of lesser talented painters 
belonged Andrea di Giusto di Mangini 
who signed himself, on one example of 
his work at least, as Andreas de Florentia. 
When he was born we do not know at 
present, but documentary evidence exists 
which shows him working with various 
artists as assistant, for example in 
Florence with Bicci di Lorenzo in 1424, 
and in 1427 at Pisa with Masaccio. He 
died September 2, 1455. As an eclectic 
he doubtless picked up many points 
from both of these artists and also from 
Lorenzo Monaco and Fra Angelico, 
whose styles attracted him. This influ- 
ence of other men is shown in his inde- 
pendent work such as his frescoes in the 
cathedral at Prato and the painting now 
in the Jarves Collection at New Haven. 
It is also to be seen in a panel by him in 
the Museum which was bought with the 
Museum Appropriation in 1918. 

The painting shows the Madonna and 
Child with Saints Francis, Anthony, John 
the Baptist, and Zenobio. It is rich in 
color and decorative in quality. The 
Virgin has a white head-veil and under- 
garment with embroidered band at neck. 
Over the latter she wears a blue mantle. 
Following the lead of Fra Angelico and 
others, the artist uses solid gold nimbi or 
haloes behind the heads of all the figures, 
that behind the head of the Christ Child 
being accented with its rich red cross. A 
debt to earlier artists is also seen in 
the stone throne on which the Madonna 
sits, which in some ways suggests the 
remote influence of the miniaturists in 
its line and perspective. The gold back- 
ground and the stamped ornament on 
the nimbi increase the decorative merit 
of the panel, and show continued 
emphasis on characteristic features of the 
Sienese school. The Madonna holds a 
flower in her right hand, while her left 
supports the standing undraped figure of 
the Christ Child. The graceful scroll in 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS 
by Andrea di Giusto 
Museum Appropriation, 1918 


his left hand bears the words ‘‘Ego 


Sum.” The panel is 37 inches high by 
2216 inches wide, and came from the 
Stefano Bardini Collection. In the 
Bardini sale in New York in 1918, this 
picture was attributed to Masaccio, but 
it is by no means strong enough to be by 
that master. In it is none of Masaccio’s 
mastery of space, dramatic action or. 
treatment of light and shade, while the 
composition is the usual formal one seen 
in so many of the early paintings. 

The time has long since past by when 
superior works of the great masters may 
be secured, even at very large prices. 
For that reason the lesser men are now 
receiving the attention of the critics and 
art world in general. These may well 
be studied if for no other reasons than as 
preparation for the appreciation of those 
treasures of art which make the Euro- 
pean museums so rich, and because they 
show how wide-spread was the art- 
interest of the Italian Renaissance. Even 
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LA PREMIERE CLASSE 


by Honoré Daumier 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1921 


in very ordinary work there is a know- 
ledge of composition, a sense of the 
decoration, an appreciation of religious 
expression, a power of drawing, and a 
richness of color which emphasize the 
technical superiority of the period in 
general over our own. 


WORK BY DAUMIER 


ROADLY speaking, artists, because 
B of their temperament and work, 

may be divided into two groups, 
those who present the artistic expression 
of their own day and those who both 
express their own time and have a tre- 
mendous appeal to the modern world. 
This latter group are epoch-makers in 
the history of art. Some of these are 
easy to classify, while others like Daumier 
defy classification. One may study him 
as painter, caricaturist, lithographer, 
draughtsman, sculptor and humorist and 
find him strikingly individual and equally 
successful in each. Through recent for- 
tunate gifts the Museum is able to show 
Daumier in exceptional examples in the 


fields of painting, drawing and lithog- 
raphy. 

In 1921 Mrs. Gustav Radeke gave to 
the Museum Daumier’s painting, “La 
Premiere Classe’, and in 1922 his drawing 
‘Les Amateurs de Peinture.”” A group 
of his lithographs as published in ‘‘Le 
Charivari’” was also added in tO Zie 
Honoré Daumier belongs to a very 
limited group of geniuses whose arraign- 
ment of the foibles of their day remains 
almost as interesting today as when the 
work was first done. He was born at 
Marseilles on February 26, 1808, and 
was an active lithographer by the time 
he was twenty-one. Because of the 
caustic irony of his political cartoons he 
served six months in prison. Then 
followed series after series of drawings, 
biting in their sarcasm, yet full of 
understanding of the tragedy that comes 
to many of the human family. He was 
pitiless in his attacks on oppression and 
political greed. The lithographs at the 
Museum illustrate this phase of his 
artistic genius very well. The paper in 
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whieh most of his lithographs appeared, 
‘Le Charivari’, was a daily founded in 
1832, and for years his humor, now 
grave, now gay, biting or gentle, was a 
feature which lent distinction to its pages. 
~The drawing is an exceptional one in 
wash and line, black and white. Its 
title is ‘‘The Amateurs of Painting.” 
It was formerly in the Edgar Degas 
collection, and sold at auction after his 
death at the Hotel Drouet in Paris in 
1919. There have always been amusing 
characters at auction rooms and exhibi- 
tions, who lend themselves to the pen of 
a caricaturist. Daumier in this respect 
preserves the type in France, as Leech 
and Rowlandson have done in England. 


THE AMATEURS OF PAINTING 
by Honoré Daumier 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1922 


His drawings of this kind are strong 
portraits, especially the one under dis- 
cussion, and in them the artist is at his 
best, the artist, patron, and novice in the 
world of art, each receiving like attention 
from his witty pen. 

The painting, ‘‘La Premiére Classe’’, 
is small in size, being 7!4 x 1014 inches, 
but in quality it is one of the artist’s 
best. Railroad travel in Daumier’s day 
must have been more trying, but with as 
varied types of passengers as are seen 
today. Certainly the artist found in all 
three classes material which fascinated 
him, for there exist paintings of each. 
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The example in the Museum shows the 
drowsy ladies in their warm cloaks, their 
escort passing the time as pleasantly as 
possible, while the man nearest the 
window, seen in profile, is true to type 
and finds amusement in the passing 
scenery. The entire group is treated 
with a gentle humor, which savors little 
of satire, and the panel is painted in oil 
with a strength of color rarely seen in 
Daumier’s work. It is a tribute to his 
keen observation and a fine example of 
his technique. Such work as this justi- 
fies the high position which Daumier 


holds in the art world today. 
LL. Heme 


ACCESSIONS AND GIFTS 


December 15, 1924 to March 15, 1925 
Costume 
Fan, Chinese, 19th century. Gift of 
Mrs. Frank Horr. ; 
Drawing 
‘Portrait of Achille de Silly,’’ pencil 
and sanguine, School of Clouet, French, 
16th century. Gift of Mrs. Gustav 
Radeke. 
Jewelry 
Gold watch, English, 18th century, 
made by John Harrison. Gift of Mr. 
Henry A. Greene. 


Lace 

Six pieces of lace, Binche, Mechlin, 
Point de France, Valenciennes, Point 
d’Alencon. Museum Appropriation. 

Collar and cuff set, polychrome silk 
lace, modern Venetian. Gift of Mrs. 
Charles Otis Read. 

One piece of Honiton lace, English, 
about 1825. Gift of Mrs. Charles 
Richmond. 


Metalwork 
Three iron teapots and a tripod stand, 
Chinese, 19th century. Gift of Mrs. 
Seth Brownell. 


Numismatics 

Bronze medal: ‘‘To Commemorate th 

Opening of the Leeds University,” 

English, 1908. Gift of Mrs. Frank 
Livermore Pierce. 
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Collection of one thousand, nine 
hundred and sixty-eight coins and medals, 
eleven paper bills, one seal, American, 
European and Oriental. Bequest of Mr. 
Scott A. Smith. 


Paintings 


“Outposts,” by Allen Tucker. Gift of 
Mrs. Arthur P. Hunt. 
“4 Spanish Mother,’ by Maurice 


Fromkes. 
Metcalf. 

“Martyrdoom of Saints,’ Italian, 
Umbro-Florentine School, 16th century. 
Museum Appropriation. 

“Outskirts of a North African Town,” 
by Marcus Waterman. Gift of Mrs. 
Gustav Radeke. 

“Near Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, 
- Mass., by Edward M. Bannister. Gift of 
Hon. Walter E. Vincent. 

Prints 

Wood block color print, Chinese, 17th 

century. Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 


Sculpture 
Four clay figurines: horse, two seated 
- musicians and a dancer, Chinese, T’ang 
Dynasty, 618-907 A. D. Gift of Mr. 
- Houghton P. Metcalf. 

Old Empire portrait head, wood carv- 
ing, Egyptian, 5th Dynasty. Museum 
Appropriation. 

“Crouching Woman,” bronze relief, by 
Albert Henry Atkins. Gift of Miss 
Ellen D. Sharpe. 

Silver 

Cream jug, made by Saunders Pitman, 
1732-1804, Providence, R. I. Gift of 
Mr. William T. Aldrich. 

Textiles 

Printed cotton, showing scene in the 
Mexican War with General Zachary 
Taylor, American, early 19th century. 
Gift of Miss Molly Nye Gammons. 

Quilting, portion of woolen bed-cover, 
made in Portsmouth, R. I., about 1820. 
Museum Appropriation. 

EXHIBITIONS FROM 


December 31st, 1924, to March 31st, 1925 
December 30th — January 26th: Greek 


Gift of Mrs. Stephen O. 
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and Roman Art. 
Shawls. 

January 30th — February 12th: Work 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
Rhode Island Chapter. 

February 17th — March 1st: Work by 
the Society of Arts and Crafts in Boston; 
Jewelry and Studies by William E. 
Brigham. 

March 4th — March 25th: Paintings 
made in Spain by Maurice Fromkes. 

March 26th — March 31st: Chinese 
Paintings of Birds and Flowers from the 
collections of Mr. Theodore Francis 
Green and the Museum. 


THE LIBRARY 

Among the additions to the Library 
since January 1, 1925, are the following: 

Altman, B. and Company — Collection 
of antique carpets. 

Audsley, G. A. and Bowes, J. L. — 
Keramic art of Japan. 1881. 

Bahr, A. W. — Old Chinese procelain. 
1911. 

Barber, Edwin Atlee — Ceramic collec- 
tors’ glossary. 1914. 

Brinkley, F. ed. — Japan, described 
and illustrated by the Japanese. 10 v. 
1897. 

Calder, Charles A.— Rhode Island 
pewterers. 1924. 

Chastel, Alberic Du — Syracuse, ses 
monnaies d’argent et d’or. n. d. 

Davies, Randall — Chats on old Eng- 
lish drawings. n. d. 

Evans, A. J. — Syracusan medallions 
and their engravers. 1891. 

Forrer, L. — Notes sur les signatures 
de Graveurs sur les monnaies Grecques. 
1906. 

Fritze, H. von and Gaebler, Hugo — 
Nomisma. Nos. 8,9. 1918-14. 

Gardner, Perey — History of ancient 
coinage. 1918. 

Geffroy, Gustave — Claude Monet. 
1922. 

Goodwin, P. L. and Milliken, is BO), = 
French provincial architecture. 1924. 

Gulland, W. G. — Chinese porcelain. 
2v. 1902. 


Indian and Paisley 
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Hands, A. W.—Coins of Magna 
Graecia. 1909. 


Head, Barclay V.— Catalogue of 
Greek coins in the British museum. 1889. 
—Catalogue of the Greek coins of Ionia. 
—Historia Numorum. 1887. 

Hill, G. F. — Coins of ancient Sicily. 
1908. 

Imhoof-Blumer, F. and Gardner, Percy 
—Numismatic commentary on Pausanias 
1885-7. 

Kerfoot, J. B.—American pewter. 1924- 

King, Georgiana Goddard—Pre-Rom- 
anesque churches of Spain. 1924. 

Lehnert, Georg — Das Kunstgewerbe. 
Sivene Dede 

MacDonald, George — Catalogue of 
Greek coins in the Huntlerian collection, 
RL SO Oe 

Macquoid, Perey and Edwards, Ralph 


— Dictionary of English furniture. 3 v. 
(Viney) 
Metropolitan museum of art, New 


York — American silver of the XVII and 
XVIII centuries. (Clearwater collection ). 


Murdock, K. B.— Portraits of Increase 
Mather. 1924. 


New York Historical Society — Cata- 
logue of gold and silver jewelry and 
related objects (Egyptian antiquities, 
No. 1-160). 1924. 

Pach, Walter — Masters of modern 
art. 1924" 

Rooses, Max — Art in Flanders. 1924. 

Sargent, Walter — Enjoyment and use 


of color. 1923. 
Seeger, Georg — Peter Vischer der 
jiingere. 1897. 


Smith, William, ed. — Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman biography and myth- 
ology. 3v. 1849. 

Tipping, H. Avray — English furniture 
of the cabriole period. n. d. 

Tostain, Charles — Tapisserie broderie 
de la Reine Mathilde. n. d. 

Wroth, Warwick — Catalogue of the 
Greek coins of Mysia. 1892. 

A notable recent gift is that of the 
numismatic library of Mr. Henry A. 
Greene, a part of which is listed above. 
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Among others who have generously 
assisted in the growth of the Library 
since April 1, 1924, are the following:— 
an anonymous friend, B. Altman & Co., 
Mrs. William C. Baker, Mr. William E. 
Brigham, Miss Idelette Carpenter, Mr. 
Theodore Francis Green, Mr. John S. 
Holbrook, Kleinberger Galleries, Mr. C. 
T. Loo, Mrs. Houghton P. Metcalf, Mrs. 
Jesse H. Metcalf, Mr. A. E. M. Paff, 
Mrs. Gustav Radeke, Miss Margaret 
Richards, Mr. L. Earle Rowe, Mr. Henry 
D. Sharpe, Mrs. Frank H. Swan, Miss 
Abby F. Taft. 


STORY HOURS FOR CHILDREN 


Continuing the practice of other years, 
the School of Design has offered a series 
of illustrated Story Hours for children 
and their friends. These have been given 
by Mrs. Mary Shakespeare Puech, and 
the subjects were ‘‘A Florentine Jeweler” 
and ‘‘A Quaker Boy Who Became a 
Great Artist’. The first dealt with the 
fascinating story of Benvenuto Cellini 
and his times, and the second with 
Benjamin West and Old Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Puech’s Story Hours are looked 
forward to each year as an important and 
attractive part of the educational work. 

In addition to these two Story Hours, 
the Museum arranged a special feature 
in the form of a motion picture, ‘‘Vasan- 
tasena”’, which was jointly produced by 
Pratt Institute and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


PUBLIC LECTURES 


The Public Lectures for the season of 
1924-5 have been three in number and 
each hasbeen of unusual interest, attract- 
ing large audiences. The first was given 
by Mr. A. R. Powys, Secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings in England, who spoke on 
“Folk Architecture of Old England”. 
The second was given by Mr. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, who, out of his large experi- 
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ence in personal contact with European 
artists, discussed ‘‘Modern European 
Art’? and those who have produced it. 
The third lecture was given by Dr. 
George A. Reisner, the head of the Har- 
vard University-Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts Expedition in Egypt, and one of the 
most successful excavators in the field. 
Dr. Reisner has lectured before under the 
auspices of the School of Design, and a 
large audience greeted him as he dis- 
- eussed his recent discoveries in Egypt. 


NOTES ON THE SCHOOL 

An interesting exhibition of current 
School work has just been held in the 
Autotype Room. This exhibition, repre- 
senting all the departments, was gotten 
together and mounted for the Annual 
Conference of the Eastern Arts Associ- 
ation to be held in Springfield the middle 
of April. Although limited to thirty- 
nine mounts, it was significant as a 
survey of what the departments are 
doing. In fact, its very compactness and 
uniformity of presentation made it more 
easy to grasp than the large Annual 
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Exhibition in June. The students were 
especially interested in it, coming during 
the School year and being close at hand. 
It is perhaps not generally realized 
what the School is doing in the way of 
these current exhibitions. Last summer 
an exhibition of the Architectural Depart- 
ment was sent abroad to a large inter- 
national conference on architectural edu- 
cation in England; just before the opening 
of School, a very small but carefully 
chosen exhibit was hung in the vestibule 
of the Hospital Trust Company for a 
week; and in October, an exhibition of 
student’s summer work was shown in the 
Autotype Room. In addition, a large 
travelling exhibit is now making the 
circuit of the country, under the auspices 
of the American Federation of Arts. 
Summer work in Europe, with the 
inspiration and broadening influence of 
museums and classwork, is becoming 
more usual with our instructors and 
students. This year Miss Nancy Jones 


of the Drawing and Painting Department 
will attend the three months’ School in 
Fontainebleau, 


France. Miss Helen 


By Frank W. Benson 


7 Bequest of Isaac C, Bates, 1913 
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Anderson, who graduated five years ago, 
is expected to join her. Gino Conti, who 
has been painting in Paris this winter, 
will also be there. Edward Dubuque, 
who was there last summer, reports that 
it was the most beneficial part of his year 
abroad. He, too, hopes to return to 
Paris to carry out a commission in the 
Fall. 
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ADMISSIONS 

HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From July 1st to Sep- 
tember 15th the hours are from 1 to 5 
P. M. on week days and from 2 to 5 P. M. 
Sundays; from September 15th to July 
1st the hours are from 10 A. M. to5 P. M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 P. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 P. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 
Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several department, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


COPYING 
Permission to copy or photograph in 
the galleries of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal 
holidays. 
LIBRARY 
The Library contains 5,845 volumes, 
16,850 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 3,861 lantern slides, and about 
3,540 postcards. During the months of 


June, July and August the library is 
closed. 


